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When Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba 
of the Congo arrived in New York for 
the first Security Council hearings in 
July, one member of his entourage about 
whom one heard little, but whom Ln- 
mumba retained to remain as chief of 
the diplomatic mission to the United 
States, was Deputy Jean Crysostome 
Weregemere. In the four weeks that he 
remained in the United States, almost 
single-handedly representing the new 
Congolese government, Weregemere 
talked with many dozens of representa- 
tives of private organizations and foun- 
dations, banks and business firms, State 
Department and I. C. A. officials. As a 
member of the staff of the American 
Committee on Africa at that time, ANN 
MORRISSETT helped arrange some of 
his appointments and accompanied him 
to a number of them, acting frequently 
as interpreter (He speaks French). 
In addition, she had many conversations 
with him on aspects of the Congo sit- 
uation. 
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AN IGNOBLE NATION? 


Recently, Walter Lippmann wrote 
about what the State Department 
should do in relation to Cuba at the 
meeting of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States in Costa Rica. He sug- 
gested that there should be some 
agreement about dealing with direct 
military intervention in Cuba by the 
Soviet Union or Communist China, if 
this should occur. For the rest, he 
suggested that the United States ask 
its Latin neighbors to use their good 
offices to assure the Cuban govern- 
ment that we do not want war and 
would like to have good relations 
with the Cuban people. “This would, 
to be sure,” he concluded, “be a pol- 
icy of turning the other cheek. But 
is that an ignoble policy for a great 
state?” 

Well, we have a number of friends 
among the Christian theologians who 
hold that for a great state such be- 
havior, if not ignoble, is impractical 
and in fact not truly noble, because it 
is “politically irresponsible,” as the 
well-worn phrase goes. But we submit 
that a glance at the world scene sug- 
gests most emphatically that the poli- 
cies the United States has been pur- 
suing are not realistic and that a new 
approach will have to be worked out 
if disaster is to be avoided. Max Born, 
the great physicist, has made a sim- 
ilar suggestion in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
pointing out that at critical points in 
the development of modern physics 
it has more than once happened that 
progress was made possible only by 
scrapping an approach that had been 
regarded as sound and on which an 
immense amount of work had been 
spent and starting with another that 
might seem unpromising or bizarre. 

In geological history there have 
been tremendous shifts in which 
great land masses were thrown up 
into mountains and others submerged 
in the seas. A similar shift in power 
relationships is taking place in the 
economic and political realm today. 
And for all its advanced technology, 
its vast industrial machine and _ its 
huge and growing nuclear-war equip- 
ment, the United States is feeling the 
ground shake under its feet; power is 
building up elsewhere; any tolerably 
informed person can see that the 
“enemy” is not being “contained.” If 
the issue is to be worked out on the 
basis of primary and ultimate depen- 
dence on the so-called nuclear deter- 
rent, there are only two possible out- 


comes. One is that the United States 
will be pushed back into a position 
of less and less importance, subjected 
to repeated humiliations of the kind 
that Eisenhower experienced, become 
increasingly a prey to confusion and 
frustration, and end up encased in 
its nuclear armament and as immo- 
bile and irrelevant as the dinosaurs. 
The other possibility is that by ac- 
cident or as a result of irritation and 
despair, the United States will trap 
itself and the rest of the world in 
nuclear war. 

To illustrate our point about the 
major shift in power relationships, 
it would probably be impossible now 
to find, even among the official 
spokesmen for, or the unofficial pro- 
pagandists of, the Administration, 
anyone who, speaking confidentially, 
would claim that the collapse of the 
summit meeting and the events re- 
lated to it constituted anything but a 
serious loss of prestige for the United 
States and symptoms of a weakening 
in its relative position. (We have in 
mind such matters as the cancella- 
tion of Eisenhower’s trips to the Sov- 
iet Union and Japan.) Subsequently, 
the attempt to maintain a pro-West- 
ern régime in Laos seems to have col- 
lapsed. Whatever the outcome in 
Cuba, which in any event will not 
involve the overt establishment of a 
Russian missile base on the island, 
the fact that a tiny country can even 
for a short time defy the United 
States openly and insultingly shows 
how far we have already travelled 
since the day when the Caribbean 
and Latin America were private pre- 
serves of the United States. Moreover, 
the revolutionary movement has now 
reached Latin America, and this de- 
velopment will lay its countries open 
to incursions of Communist-backed 
nationalism and anti-Yankeeism for 
some time. 

Much more formidable, at least in 
the immediate future, are the prob- 
lems raised by the revolutionary tide 
sweeping over Africa, of which the 
Congo is the symbol. Again, no mat- 
ter what the outcome, Western im- 
perialism will be swept out of Africa, 
and this will mean that any attempt 
by Western nations, including the 
United States, to keep Africa as an 
economic preserve with secure access 
to strategic materials and sources of 
enrichment for the West, will also be 
out, 

In another sphere, one observes the 
crisis in NATO revolving around 
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France’s festering Algerian situation 
and Belgium’s traumatic experience 
in the Congo. And along with all 
these factors there is the hardening of 
the Soviet position and the possibility 
that it may not be possible for 
Khrushchev to keep Mao in leash. 

Nehru recently observed that the 
world has not in fifteen years been in 
as precarious a situation as it is today. 
The possibility that in the technolog- 
ical or the political sphere there will 
be an “accident,” that the situation 
will get out of hand (though unques- 
tionably both American and Soviet 
strategists want to keep it in bounds) 
is very real in our opinion. 

What does the United States have 
to offer today to cope with this situa- 
tion? Nothing, when it comes down 
to rock bottom, except the building 
up of its capacity for mass retalia- 
tion, which only adds to tension and 
does exactly nothing to solve any of 
the world’s problems. When it comes 
to the latter, the ignominious contro- 
versy in the public press over the 
Kennedy Foundation versus the State 
Department grant of a piddling hun- 
dred thousand dollars to pay travel 
expenses of East African students to 
this country, a controversy geared to 
the juvenile politics of a Presidential 
election campaign, provides a vivid 
illustration of our inadequacy and 
triviality. The fact that certain lead- 
ers of the Negro people are also in- 
volved in this cheap election squabble 
does not serve to diminish the pain- 
fulness of the spectacle. 

In other words, Walter Lippmann’s 
reference to the figure of “turning 
the other cheek” is more relevant and 
strictly apt than he may have real- 
ized. For all we have now is the de- 
termination, like the teenagers with 
their souped up hot-rod cars, not to 
“chicken out” before the Russians, 
when what we need to see is that this 
is not where the real battle is taking 
place at all; when what we need to do 
is to toss out this nonsense of nuclear- 
war preparation and devote ourselves 
imaginatively to helping solve for 
mankind, and thus for ourselves, the 
problems of the nuclear age. A. J. M. 


INEVITABLE WAR 


Soviet behavior since the collapse 
of the summit meeting has seemed to 
some curiously contradictory. On the 
one hand, there has been an intensi- 
fication of propaganda and threats, 
and, on the other, Khrushchev has 
not abandoned his aim for high-level 











talks, as evidenced by his decision to 
come personally to the U. N. this 
month. There are also increasing 
hints of trouble between Russia and 
China. How do all these pieces fit? 

For some time, even before the 
summit collapse, Khrushchev has 
been acting like a man who knows 
that time is running out and that 
whatever has to be done has to he 
done quickly. Is this how he would 
act if he knew something about the 
Chinese timetable, perhaps even the 
moment (which may, of course, be 
still a year or two off) at which the 
Chinese are planning to make a 
major move? 

The ideological argument now go- 
ing on between the Russians and the 
Chinese about the inevitability of 
war, almost certainly does not take 
place in a theoretical stratosphere. 
There are undoubtedly specific plans 
which are tied to the Chinese posi- 
tion, plans which may make Khrush- 
chev and the other Russians exceed- 
ingly uneasy. Do they perhaps know 
when the Chinese plan to make their 
move? Do they have reason to sup- 
pose that the Chinese are miscalcu- 
lating? 

If this hypothesis is correct, it 
would explain the speeding up of 
all facets of Soviet foreign policy. 
Khrushchev may feel that the Rus- 
sian position has to be consolidated 
in all directions before the show- 
down with the Chinese. If time is 
running out on the Chinese time- 
table, there is an urgent reason also 
for the United, States to try to open 
serious negotiations with the Russians 
and indeed also with the Chinese. 
The question of the inevitability of 
war, as raised by Chinese Marxists, 
is likely to prove no remote discus- 
sion but a matter of concrete urgency, 
affecting all of us, and perhaps much 
sooner than we realize. R. F. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS... 


Interviews with children, aged six 
to ten, by an Elmira, New York, news- 
paperwoman, recently produced the 
following quite remarkable speci- 
mens of wisdom. 

“What do you think of the world 
situation?” was the first question. “! 
think it’s round,” was the first answer. 
Another answer was “It’s in outer 
space.” 

Asked to identify Khrushchev, the 
children said: “I think he’s a wres- 
tler” “He’s a German spy” and “He’s 
a ‘communas’ man.” 

“What’s politics?” was answered by 
a six-year-old. “Is it some kind of 
sickness?” Another said that a “may- 


or” was a “bad dream.” 


“Who do you think will be the 
next President?” brought the reply 
“Washington or President LEisen- 
hower.” 

“What’s the Senate?” a boy inter- 
ested in jet planes was asked. “It’s a 
big loud noise. I heard a Senate 
boom one time when I was playing 
in my backyard.” “It’s a kind of news 
report,” said another. “People with 
signs,” said a third, who had seen the 
conventions on television. 

The final question was “What does 
the President do?” Two answers were 
given to this. “He takes care of atom 
bombs and things like that” and 
“He travels all over the world like the 
cops to see if people are good.” R. F. 


THE WAGES OF WAR 


The time has come for the anti- 
war movement to set up some kind 
of coordinating agency to deal with 
the economic problems of potential 
war objectors, much as the Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objec- 
tors and the National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors deal with the 
legal problems. The draft catches in 
its net a majority of the young men of 
the country between the ages of 18 
and 26, but the growing militarization 
of the economy poses serious prob- 
Jems for a larger number of men and 
women of all ages who must reconcile 
their need to earn a living with the 
fact that, for most skills, the most 
easily available and highest paying 
work is war work. 

What comes in the weekly envelope 
is only part of the pay a person re- 
ceives for his work. Equally, if not 
more important, is the sense of crea- 
tive accomplishment that should 
come from having given of one’s mind 
and body to the production of some- 
thing useful and beneficial. It is the 
general failure of the American econ- 
omy to provide this latter reward that 
has long made a mockery of Ameri- 
ca’s claim to have the highest stand- 
ard of living ever known. 

Today as the outdated myths of 
military defense gradually give way 
to the grim realities of nuclear fission 
(the right of little children to drink 
strontium 90 in their milk; the demo- 
cratic right of everyone to be de- 
stroyed at the same time; the relig- 
ious freedom to return to one’s maker 
ahead of schedule), a growing num- 
ber of persons is finding that to be a 
cog in the manufacture of missiles, 
bombers, genocidal germs, etc. is 
an unsatisfying and ignoble life work. 
But there has to be some sort of real- 
istic answer to the question hurled 
regularly at those who have been 
demonstrating at the Polaris sub- 
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marine base in New London, Connec- 
ticut: Where else can I earn $3 an 
hour? 

It is not the business of the peace 
movement to compete with the mu- 
nitions manufacturers in slush funds 
and monetary inducements. Unfortu- 
nately many of those who see the 
futility and feel the frustration of 
making arms will have to pay a 
monetary price for their convictions, 
just as (unfortunately) many of those 
who refuse to bear arms lose jobs or 
go to prison. But we cannot be satis- 
fied with a situation in which people 
want to devote their skill and intel- 
ligence to useful purposes and do 
nut know where to turn in order to 
do so. We cannot speak self-righteous- 
ly of “the benefits of sacrifice” to 
persons faced with a conflict between 
their need to provide for their fam- 
ilies and their need for useful work. 

The literature given to Polaris 
workers speaks of finding useful jobs 
for individual workers who withdraw 
from munitions manufacture. Peace- 
makers has offered to include them 
in its economic sharing plan (“30 
that there will at least be food on 
the table and a roof over your 
Polaris Action has also 
urged “collective action [including 
strikes when necessary] to make the 
transition from war work to useful 
work.” 

But so far these are largely verbal 
beginnings. We propose an explora- 
tory conference of those who could 
begin to translate them into effective 
action. The growing militancy of the 
anti-war movement is less significant 
to date than it should be because the 
increased activities still leave too 
many workers in the schizophrenic 
position of “agreeing” with our ideas 
but seeing no realistic alternative to 
their present jobs. Just as civilian 
populations are the chief victims of 
modern warfare, so are they, today, 
its chief perpetrators. The problems 
of economic conscription must be 
high on the agenda of those who 
are seriously interested in ending 
the arms race. D. D. 














THE AMERICAN LEFT AND 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


A “NEW LEFT,” many suggest, is struggling 
to be born in the United States. We do not, of course, 
know exactly what it will be. But if it is to preserve the 
tradition of former radical and socialist movements, it 
must not only deal with such fundamentals as property 
relations and the State but also examine the issues of 
international policy from a radical perspective. In so 
doing, it will have ample precedent in those strands of 
American thought which have seen an intimate connec- 
tion between domestic and international policy and in 
those actions, like the Socialist Party’s refusal to support 
World War I, which have defied the tendency to con- 
form to mass opinion in time of crisis. 

Today, the embryonic “New Left” in American poli- 
tics is confronted by a crisis turning on its attitude to 
international and defense policy. It seems that “peace” 
can be implemented and made secure only through 
measures which help build a libertarian socialist society. 
It understands that neither defense workers nor others 
could be certain of their jobs in a capitalist society 
which had ceased to devote ten per cent of its gross 
national product to preparation for war. If peace should 
“break out,” capitalist politicians would be even more 
confused than they are today, when there are some 
five million unemployed. While the “New Left” may 
differ within itself on significant details, it would seem 
that there is a large measure of agreement on the neces- 
sity for some version of a democratically planned econ- 
omy if a firm and prosperous peace is to be assured. 

But many of those on the left, while radical in their 
attitudes to economic questions, seem not to differ 
substantially from orthodox politicians in their view 
of international and defense policy. True, they do ad- 
vocate much greater international economic aid, and 
in this are far ahead of the mainstream of political 
leadership. They are in advance of orthodox opinion, 
too, on such matters as colonialism, international plan- 
ning, and the functional agencies of the United Nations. 
They do not, however, challenge in any sharp way the 
basic assumptions which underlie military defense 
policy. Like the overwhelming majority of Republicans 
and Democrats, all too many would-be leftist politicians 
still seem to believe that military defense actually de- 
fends or at least that the threat of annihilation consti- 
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tutes a basis for maintaining “peace” while negotiations 
continue. True, all of them favor universal disarmament 
under “adequate” inspection—but so do all major seg- 
ments of opinion. 

The American Left needs to rethink its position on 
defense and international policy and make it conform 
to libertarian objectives. Surely it should be quite evi- 
dent that reliance on violence—in view of nuclear weap- 
ons, germ warfare, and all the other horrors being pre- 
pared for us—can neither protect the nation nor pave 
the way for a fundamentally changed social order. Those 
of us who regard ourselves as builders of the New Left 
should say this frankly and draw the conclusions which 
would seem to flow from it. In other words, just as we 
advocate a radical alteration in property relations, so 
should we champion a basic reorientation in internation- 
al and defense policy. 

We should see by now that we can never get universal 
disarmament unless we are willing psychologically, eco- 
nomically, and politically to accept unilateral disarma- 
ment. As it is now, proposals for arms reductions at in- 
ternational conferences meet the almost automatic hos- 
tility of the side which has not suggested them; for it 
can always maintain that its opponent will derive “mili- 
tary advantages” from the plans. And in the background 
of this rejection is always the assumption—almost never 
questioned—that missiles and bombs can actually “de- 
fend.” Until this assumption is undermined—until, in 
other words, we come to iook upon possession of bombs 
and missiles as a threat and military “defense” as utterly 
chimerical—we shall not achieve any substantial inter- 
national agreement. Once, however, a nation concludes 
that it will be far better off without any weapons—what- 
ever its opponent decides to do—agreement will be pos- 
sible. But the implications of this conclusion are enor- 
mous: the nation must be prepared in fact to disarm 
unilaterally and to undergo the fundamental psvcholog- 
ical. economic, and political changes which will make 
this (or multilateral disarmament, too, for that matter) 
possible. And once it has rejected military violence, it 
must build up forms of nonviolent power: for it will un- 
derstand that disillusionment about military “defense” 
will not remove conflict from the world or the many 
types of “power” inseparably connected with conflict. 
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If the New Left will move in this direction, it can go 
before the country with clean hands and heads: it will 
have made its methods somewhat consistent with the 
spirit of its ultimate ends. All preparation for mass vio- 
lence is a heart-thrust at the objectives of democratic 
or libertarian socialism in any of its versions; for if the 
goal of socialism be a classless society in which men are 
regarded primarily as ends in themselves, that goal is 
not compatible with mass destruction of the human life 
which socialism claims to respect. As the great German 
socialist Ferdinand Lassalle said a century ago, “Ends 
and means on earth are so entangled, that choosing one 
we choose the other, too.” The lesson should be obvious: 
if we place our reliance on violence, which reduces men 
to things, we cannot expect to gain a society in which 
men are to be regarded as persons. 


A Constructive Program 

If these considerations have weight, then the New 
Left in the United States should attack all those major 
principles of American international policy which em- 
phasize reliance on violence and on the threat of vio- 
lence. More specifically, the New Left might advocate 
a constructive program somewhat like the following: 


(a) Abolition of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
with transformation of their training academies 
into centers for the education of leaders in non- 
violent resistance. 

(b) Immediate abolition of espionage and counter- 
espionage services. 

(c) A formal invitation to the world to send in- 
spectors who would check on the implementation 
of (a) and (b), the inspectors to be allowed to 
roam the country freely and to examine documents 
without hindrance. 

(d) An increase of international economic assis- 
tance to at least ten or fifteen billions a year, with 
provision for training of much needed additional 
technicians. 

(e) An insistence, through proper international 
agencies, that economic assistance be administered 
in such a way as not to strengthen the hands of 
oligarchic ruling classes anywhere in the world. 
(f) Commitment of substantial resources (perhaps 
two billions a year) to the establishment of and 
education for a system of nonviolent resistance 
to aggression. 

(g) Establishment of a publicly supported re- 
training program for defense workers as part of 
a larger scheme to re-train those made jobless by 
technological unemployment. Society would main- 
tain the income levels of all such workers. 


Such a program would, of course, be closely tied in 
with such socialist “domestic” proposals as social own- 
ership of basic resources and industries; extension of 
democratic controls to all areas of collective life; and 
overall general planning combined with decentralized 
administration. The elimination of military “defense” 
would in itself remove one of the greatest barriers to that 
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devolution of authority upon locally controlled bodies 
for which anarchists, decentralists, and libertarian soc- 
ialists so rightly plead. 


Elimination ot Army, Navy, and Air Force, it should 
be pointed out, does not mean the abolition of genuine 
police activity; for while military forces in the world 
often perform “police” functions, they are not really 
equipped to do so. In terms of organization and aim, a 
true police system is quite different from the military; 
for while the latter is an agent of a segment of mankind 
organized to inflict mass violence on another segment, 
the former is theoretically an agent of the whole com- 
munity, under law, to prevent violence and preserve 
life threatened by contending individuals and groups. 


Possible Objections 


Some of the implications of a program such as we 
have outlined can perhaps be best understood if we con- 
sider briefly a few of the objections to it which even 


leaders of the Left will undoubtedly offer: 


(1) It will be alleged that the program is an invitation 
for “totalitarian” nations to “conquer” such semi-demo- 
cratic societies as that of the United States. In reply, it 
might be suggested that, on the contrary, a scheme of 
this kind would be so radical a departure from past 
“Great Power” actions that it would completely under- 
cut the opponent psychologically. World opinion, more- 
over, which is not to be ignored, would probably support 
overwhelmingly the nation which dared to cut through 
the vicious circle of violence and counter-violence. There 
is a real possibility that competitive disarmament might 
be the result, particularly since pressures in such a 
direction are already apparent in the Soviet Union, both 
among the people and within the bureaucracy. 

Even if we assume that the Soviet Union (or China) 
would be so rash as to attack the United States and that 
the attack would be followed by military occupation, 
the physical damage done to the people and their re- 
sources would be far less than if Americans retaliated 
militarily. And the occupation, assuming that it could be 
established in the first place, would be confronted by 
the organized and sympathetic nonviolent resistance 
of a whole people—a resistance prepared for in advance 
and under a leadership trained for the task. 

When we consider what sporadic and largely unorgan- 
ized nonviolent action has been able to accomplish in 
Poland, is it fantastic to assume that a deliberately and 
consciously planned scheme could not do far more? 
Deaths and suffering there wou!d be, it is true; but who 
can assert with any confidence, in the face of such public 
reports as the Holifield committee hearings, that destruc- 
tion of life would even begin to match that which will 
inevitably ensue if we should become involved in a re- 
taliatory nuclear war? And a nation refusing to retal- 
iate in kind, while still resisting by other methods, would 
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have an enormous moral advantage: it would not be 
guilty of millions of Russian and Chinese deaths. 

It is probable that, within a relatively short time, or- 
ganized nonviolent resistance could not only expel the 
invaders but also lead them to desert their rulers in 
large numbers. 

(2) Some, even among American radicals, will allege 
that Russians, Chinese, and others who have Jived under 
totalitarian systems, would not respond to consistently 
applied non-retaliatory, constructive policies. The 
British or French may be “humane,” so the argumeut 
goes, but Muscovites and Red Chinese are utterly hard- 
ened. The non-retaliatory resistance of a people could 
not seriously affect them. On its face, however, this ob- 
jection can hardly stand close examination, for if Rus- 
sians and Chinese were so indifferent to the attitudes and 
organization of their subject peoples they would not 
expend so much energy in propaganda: they know that 
in the last analysis all government must rest upon at 
least a passive acquiescence and that if that acquiescence 
is not forthcoming the task of government is well-nigh 
impossible. “Humanity,” as that term is usually under- 
stood, has little to do with this realistic assessment. 

But even if we inject “humanity” into the picture, we 
might point out that (a) anyone who knows the history 
of colonial exploitation will doubt whether British, 
Belgians, French, or Americans are peculiarly “hu- 
mane,” when we consider their record of “water cures,” 
Algerian tortures, and massacres of unarmed people; 
and (b) the response of Russian soldiers to nonviolent 
and non-retaliatory demonstrations in eastern Europe 
throughout the past six or eight years—including instan- 
ces where they deserted or failed to obey orders when 
commanded to shoot demonstrators—has been such that 
we should hesitate before rejecting the libertarian con- 
viction that most human beings, whatever their many 
cultural divergencies, will tend to respond favorably 
to actions which clearly and consistently appeal to their 
common humanity. 

(3) Despite these considerations, some critics will un- 
doubtedly still contend that a policy of constructive 
non-retaliation, such as we have outlined, will not 
“work.” Nonviolent resistance schemes will break down, 
they may contend; and democratic societies would inev- 
itably have to look forward to a generation or more of 
totalitarian rule. And one can, of course, paint a very 
dark picture of what totalitarianism means. 

The reply to this criticism is that nuclear war would 
be far worse in every way than even a long-term oecupa- 
tion. Most human beings would at least survive; and 
tvrannies do not persist forever. If the old generation, 
despite all its preparations, were forced to submit, the 
new could at least he born to carry on the struggle. A 
nuclear war. by contrast. would not only mean the end 
of “liberty” but also of the life without which “liberty” 
is. of course, meaningless. 
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The Lesser Risk 

In sum, a radical international policy such as we have 
outlined is defensible on both “utilitarian” and “moral” 
grounds, It is far less “utopian” (in the opprobrious 
sense of that term) than present policies, which basically 
rely on a violence the threat and use of which can only 
frustrate all libertarian socialist objectives. 

In addition, however, a program of this kind may be 
far more acceptable to the American people than some 
on thee New Left might now believe. There is an under- 
current of doubt about such patently illusory schemes 
as “civil defense” and more than a small measure of 
skepticism about the theory of deterrence. The public 
mind today is rather obviously schizophrenic: on the 
one hand, it seems to recognize the utterly nihilistic 
character of war and the threat of violence; on the other 
hand, it continues to insist on policies which make war 
more likely. A sharp, clear libertarian socialist policy 
might lead many men to say “At last, here is a program 
which makes some sense and which enables us to restore 
our moral] and political integrity. While it involves risks, 
those risks are far less grave than the risks we are now 
undertaking through our insane reliance on violence.” 

We cannot, in the long run, build a new social order— 
whether defined as egalitarian democracy or as liber- 
tarian socialism—by making any concessions whatsoever 
to the notion that we may have to “protect” freedom 
by destroying half of mankind. 


. 





HISTORY IS ALSO WHERE I AM GOING 


Touring with Toynbee (not to World End), I see 
deserts invade a peasantry 
halted at a crossroad where God’s will 

meets man’s will not. 


Touring with Toynbee, many strengths I see 
that are long-mired in Babel. And yet no man, no place 
is truly alone. Each tongue would flee 
its dispersion. And Empire State’s steel and stone 
stands in the family field 
with pyramid and Angkor Wat. 
Must each work be sealed 
with sterile limits? Each in hubris be 
signed in blood, “Yours truly?” 


With his past, in ruins, spread before him, 
can a peasant, or any man, master his lot 
and deepen his thirst—till deserts cannot 
demand further submission? Death’s ground is known 
in me: I have divisions to atone. 
And my nightmare? That I must toss in bed 
with cultures abed, waiting, I suppose, 
Man O Fully Awake who recesses in me. 


But my tour is not to World End. 

Desert may yet bloom like the rose. 

For man’s not vet halted in denial, consumed by curse, 
as, East to West, he sows anew in his field. 


All’s not yet revealed. 


Sam Bradley 
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The Politics of the Left: 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE 


THINK OF IT always. Speak of it never.” 
The French adopted that tacit motto after their defeat 
at the hands of the Germans in 1870. The phrase be- 
speaks impotence in the plane of fact, and conspiracy 
on the plane of imagination. History shows us what that 
frame of mind is good for—a world war, a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory, and a permanent back seat among the powers. 

“Think of it always. Speak of it never.” The American 
Left has taken up the shibboleth now—unofficially, of 
course, since the Left is unofficial, unorganized, unartic- 
ulated. Translated into current language, it means that 
the men who would be of the Left (if there were such a 
thing) have given up hope and resigned themselves to 
doing nothing. Their mood cannot be called conspirator- 
ial, for they do not assemble, debate, or even pray to- 
gether. They have retired to themselves, and every man 
of them represents that unpolitical, private being for 
whom the Greeks had a word: idiot. The outcome of 
their frame of mind is predictable. The Republican Par- 
ty will win an election and lose a nation, or the Demo- 
cratic Party will win an election and lose a nation. For 
both parties have subscribed to the same general policy, 
one being designed to get us all killed, and sooner rather 
than later. In formulating or criticizing that policy, the 
non-existent Left has, naturally, played no part. 

Three questions present themselves. What doctrine 
can unite the Left? What programs can the Left ad- 
vance? What is the prospect for political success in the 
sense of the Left? 

Every potential member of the Left can recognize its 
doctrines, for these are merely verbal formulas for the 
life-bearing elements of our civilization. 

First doctrine. A naive belief in the perfectibility of 
man. Not that man will ever be omniscient, omnipotent, 
or omnibeneficent, but that men need not be ignorant, 
systematically enslaved, and mutually predatory. The 
doctrine of the perfectibility of man asserts that tender 
and fitting education and nurture make the difference 
between humanity and bestiality. superstition and sci- 
ence, bigotry and magnanimity. Compare it with the 
basic doctrine of conservatism—that man is essentially 
and eternally a thing of nought, which being interpreted 
means. “Damn you, Jack. [’m all right.” 

Second doctrine. A naive belief in the sanctity of the 
human spirit, the human individual. Conservatives will 
enjoy a hearty laugh at this point. But of course the 
spirit must be apprised of its sanctity, and treated as 
sacred. before it becomes so. And these are measures that 
conservatives have not yet tried. Conservatives think it 
lawful to buy men and sell them: men do not become 
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holy when treated as articles of commerce. The com- 
mercial system is a de-sanctifier of men as it is a 
sanctifier of money. 

Third doctrine. A naive belief in the propriety, the 
possibility, and the necessity of men governing them- 
selves directly. Representative government is the exec- 
utive conunittee of the money power in capitalist repub- 
lics, of the police power in Communist oligarchies. It 
is marvellously well adapted to its purpose, which pur- 
pose has nothing in common with political democracy. 
Direct participation in government is the only school 
that teaches the citizens to govern themselves. Aristotle 
scoffed at the notion of an organic polity comprised of 
more than fifty thousand citizens. Conservatives are 
still laughing with Aristotle, but they do not have his 
excuse 





that he never saw a voting machine or a tele- 
vision sereen. His dictum that all the citizens must be 
able to assemble at one time to decide matters of state 
was correct, but his assumption that television was im- 
possible ... was hasty. Telecommunicaiions have revived 
the possibility of the Polis, of full participation in citi- 
zenship. 


Programs 

We hear it said everywhere that prosperity has sapped 
the strength of the Left. That is tantamount to saying 
that there are no evils any more, or that men no longer 
feel them. The truth is otherwise, for surely never did 
men enjoy so miserable a prosperity as this of ours. 
Prosperity taking its ease in the shadow of annihilation; 
prosperity flavored by the enormous power of organized 
crime at one end of the scale and juvenile delinquency 
at the other; prosperity raised to the pitch of joy by the 
frantic monotony of the industrial system (traffic jams, 
commuters’ schedules, time clocks, factory whistles, 
coffee breaks, the secretarial pool, the shape-up, the 
housing project, the company town) and the hebetude 
of mass amusements (superhighways leading to con- 
gested beaches and polluted streams, tabloid newspapers 
with their bulletins of rape and murder, television 
programs with their nerve-wracking prattle of God and 
toothpaste) ; prosperity made piquant by the savor of 
the shakedown, the kickback. the payoff, running 
through our society from top to bottom, from the sneak- 
ing policeman on the slum street to the expansive lobby- 
ist in official Washington; prosperity, finally, attested 
to by the statistics of drug addiction, suicide, and men- 
tal disease. Tf men thought they had any choice, they 
would flee such prosperity. The Left must understand 
that there is a choice, that our misecalled prosperity 
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comes from the deliberate misapplication of our re- 
sources by men bent, not on making life worth living for 
their fellows, but on making money, and the Devil take 
the hindmost. 

A number of programs commend themselves as man- 
datory for the Left. Their aims concern every phase of 
the life of the polity—social, political, and economic. 
The strategic goals are these: 


Economic Goals 

Taming the new industrial revolution. The primary 
economic aim of the Left must be to secure the fruits 
of the new industrial revolution to all the people. The 
wealth produced in the United States by the first indus- 
trial revolution was appropriated by a small minority 
whose heirs and assigns control the country toeday—that 
is, direct its government, and administer both its mater- 
ial and human resources as a species of private or cor- 
porate property. The labor unions, in their present high- 
ly developed form, collaborate in the process of turning 
men into commodities; the largest and most powerful 
unions are merely agencies for delivering disciplined 
contract labor to industry. As such, they have shown 
themselves to be indispensable to a mature capitalist 
economy, but their value to the individual worker is not 
equally clear. 

The displacement of labor that is bound to follow 
the introduction of atomic energy and automation in 
industry will depress the value of manpower, for the 
labor-saving potential of these new resources is incom- 
mensurably greater than any we have yet experienced. 
It may be hoped that labor will be diverted from indus- 
try to professional personal service, but there are arti- 
ficial bounds that severely limit the scope of any such 
diversion. Under the reigning economic system, the 
number of professional workers engaged in some variety 
of personal service (doctors, lawyers, teachers, and the 
like), is determined not by the country’s needs or desires 
but by the level of purchasing power. The men who 
rule the country regulate the level of purchasing power 
—by governmental controls affecting banking and ex- 
change, by fixing wages and prices, by speculation, by 
taxation and public spending. The likelihood is that 
they will so regulate it under the new industrial system 
as to preserve their position of advantage; and one 
effect will be to limit, as at present, the number of pro- 
fessional workers and depress the great remainder of 
the displaced labor force to the level of peonage. Domes- 
tic service will probably burgeon—we may see a revival 
of the great country house with its corps of slaveys, and 
the redundant body-servants and retainers of the rich. 
Invention will no longer direct itself to hazardous and 
unpleasant occupations in order to make them super- 
fluous or minimize their dangers. Most significantly, the 
vast increment of leisure promised by the new industrial 
revolution will be engrossed by the rich, so that one of 
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the prime bases of well-being will be denied to the ma- 
jority. ° 

Leisure. Lhe promise advanced by atomic energy and 
by wide use of the new servo-mechanisms is the promise 
of plenty in return for a proportionately small expen- 
diture of human labor. Leisure is the first benefit to be 
anticipated; the four-day work week will be practicable 
almost at once, and will offer possibilities for refresh- 
ment, reflection, and education, without which no people 
can gpvern its in‘erests wisely. 

The use of economic surplus. We should not on that 
account be willing to live from hand to mouth, but 
should plan deliberately for an industrial and agricul- 
tural surplus. The two chief uses of this surplus are (a) 
to underwrite a guaranteed income for every man, wo- 
man and child, sufficient to provide for their material 
well-being and for their moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion; and (b) to allow us to export foodstuffs, capital 
goods, and trained men to underdeveloped regions, so 
that we may bear our share in assisting them to raise 
their populations to human levels of material and spirit- 
ual well-being. The first aim requires a system of reg- 
ulated prices, in order to prevent the erosion of individ- 
ual purchasing power, and the second requires that we 
abandon heavy expenditures for armaments, and keep 
our efforts to colonize the fixed stars within economic- 
ally reasonable limits. After all, we still have unfinished 
business on this planet, insofar as it has not yet been 
brought to a perfect resemblance with the Garden of 
Eden. The official agitation for the exploration of space 
is in part a childish enthusiasm for adventure, and in 
part a deliberate diversion of men’s attention and 
energies to matters “afar from the sphere of our sorrow.” 
For that purpose, space projects are as useful as foreign 
wars, and exert the same beneficent effect on the econ- 
omy and on public morale. Their human usefulness is, 
unfortunately, a more doubtful quantity. 


Social Goals 


The tone of our national life—our preoccupations, 
our amusements, our aspirations—is sufficient evidence 
that we Americans are living, morally and intellectually, 
on the level of helots. Narrow horizons, blunted sensi- 
bilities, petty aims, an absence of courage and generosity 
in our private pursuits and public policies—these afflic- 
tions we have passed on to the younger generation, 
whom we see spiritless and supine. The first concern of 
the social program of the Left is to raise the level of 
the spiritual energy of our people, to renew their sense 
of social responsibility, and to replace their cynical, 
self-serving attitudes with a genuine philosophy of 
brotherhood. 

Education. Our children are our most immediate con- 


cern, as they are the repository of our hopes, and the 
embodiment of our destiny as men. Their education, 
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accordingly, is too important a business to be scanted 
by inadequate provision of material facilities or ill-pre- 
pared and insufficiently gifted teachers. The assumption 
that a first-rate education is suitable for certain classes 
of children whiie a second-rate education is adequate 
for others has had, in practice, the result that might 
have been predicted—namely, that a first-rate education 
is available to no one in this country today. The most 
highly regarded schools and colleges are so overcrowded 
with students in flight from second-rate institutions that 
no single student can hope to get the personal instruc- 
tion, inspiration, and sympathy that are implied in the 
idea of educational policy upon an absolutely democratic 
apportionment of educational opportunity, as the first 
step in, raising the absolute level of education in the 
United States. The goal is to have every citizen educated 
in a college or university better than the best in existence 
at the present time. As for those who look upon a 
university education for all as a visionary or undesirable 
goal, we need only ask them why they are willing to 
confide the vote to citizens who have never had the op- 
portunity to acquire a stock of significant information, 
wide views, and a worthwhile personal philosophy in the 
only institution specifically dedicated to furthering all 
those concerns. 

Of the content of education, this much can be said: 
Those who advocate at the present time a greater em- 
phasis on technical studies, convict themselves of intel- 
lectual incapacity as well as total ignorance of the 
proper aims of education. The course of education 
offered to the young is supposed to put them in posses- 
sion of the intellectual and moral achievements of the 
race. The nation’s interest in seeing that they absorb 
that tradition-of humane accomplishment is paramount 
to any prudential considerations whatsoever—not least 
to breeding battalions of laboratory workers in competi- 
tion with the Russians. Among the disciplines useful for 
enlarging the minds and sympathies of the young, that 
portion of knowledge that falls under the heading of 
science and mathematics is indispensable—but not more 
so than literature, history, or the fine arts. 

Social responsibility and participation, We are accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of every man pursuing his per- 
sonal business as best he may, and treating the business 
of the community with sovereign contempt. Tax-evasion 
to a greater or less degree is customary among all but 
wage-earners, whom the government prudently mulcts 
at the source. Waste of public funds and abuse of public 
property is the prevailing form of adult delinquency. 
and corruption of one kind or another the endemic 
accompaniment of public office. Tt must be admitted 
that the majority of our fellow citizens have little reason 
to consider themselves full partners in the national en- 
terprise. The plain fact is that the largest number are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the few—no 
matter how their lot may be disguised by the formality 
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of the franchise and the privilege of going into debt for 
the purchase of trivial luxuries. On the other hand, those 
at the top of the heap are nurtured in a predatory ethos 
that counsels them to look out always for Number One. 
Under the circumstances, it is accounted positive virtue 
in an office-holder if he refrain from prostituting govern- 
ment in return for bribes or favors. And in the private 
sphere, the ingenious institution of the expense-account 
helps to debauch further the morals of the nation; em- 
ployers wink at its abuse, since money expended in that 
way is saved from the tax collector, while at the same 
time it helps depress the employee's basic wage. 

The economic goals of the Left are designed to min- 
imize these forms of public and private corruption by 
removing the pressures of insecurity. But the positive 
growth of public responsibility must be undertaken at 
the same time that the entire population emerges into 
full partnership in the nation’s business. 

The removal of barriers to full participation in our 
national life is a first step. Another is the achievement 
of opportunities for participation. The forms these may 
take need be limited only by public convenience, but an 
example can be suggested which has the advantage of 
dealing with a matter of particular importance. Con- 
serving our soil, woodlands, fisheries, and game, restor- 
ing our largely polluted water supply to a desirable 
quality and temperature for our use and for the main- 
tenance of wild-life, creating extensive public pleasances 
for our refreshment, replacing unnecessary concrete and 
asphalt with greenery all over the land, beautifying our 
highways by legislating against architectural monstrosi- 
ties born of cupidity by vulgarity—these are matters that 
require the attention of the entire body of citizens, 
and that can employ their services at every level from 
planning to execution. 

Suitable social rewards. Under the present system of 
invidious personal competition—a system discounten- 
anced by Christianity, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, and the rules of common decency—the 
strong and the lucky reward themselves from the public 
store in exact proportion to their strength and luck. 
That is, they take what they can get. But a well-ordered 
polity would reward its most useful citizens in propor- 
tion to their usefulness. The most fitting reward for use- 
fulness is the opportunity to be more useful still. Under 
the new dispensation, accordingly, the inventor and the 
healer must have laboratory facilities, and the assurance 
of speedy social application of the results of their re- 
searches. Similarly. artists, skilled social planners, and 
indeed the possessors of every useful talent, must have 
the materials they require in order to practice their 
specialties, and must have the occasions for so doing. 


Political Goals 


Tf the Left means to achieve its substantive aims. it 
must acquire effective democratic political power. Pre- 
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cept and remonstrance alone can have only the most 
negligible effect on the conduct of the men who now 
control our country. 


Organizing a party of the Left. The first step must be 
to form an articulate political party that will announce 
the aims of the Left and recruit support for those aims. 
The infant party will have no patronage to dispense and 
no favors to perform as long as it is politically power- 
less; the Left must see to it that its party never, at any 
stage of its life, dispenses patronage, engages in deals, 
nor makes promises other than those contained in its 
platform. All such goings-on, though necessary for tra- 
ditional parties, would be fatal to the party of the Left. 
It must appeal to men’s minds and hearts. It is hard to 
demonstrate such things to skeptics before the fact, but 
disinterestedness has its own peculiar strength. 


Reforming the franchise and the legislature. The iron- 
clad two-party system and the party machines, con- 
trolled by entrenched wealth and criminal syndicates, 
have made an empty formality of the suffrage. These 
monstrous growths are regular features of representative 
government in the context of our times; the only sure 
preventative for such abuses is the direct control of the 
processes of government by the electorate. 

Such direct control, to be effective, requires first that 
the vote be secured to every citizen by the most stringent 
application of the law. It is astonishing that in this 
very day millions of qualified American citizens are pre- 
vented from exercising even their formal right to vote— 
or rather it is astonishing until we consider that no se- 
rious effort has yet been made by the government to en- 
force that legal right. The Left must guarantee the 
franchise to every qualified voter, and carry on a per- 
manent campaign of education designed to enlarge the 
number of voters to the practical limit. 

The next step in the process of making the franchise 
meaningful is to substitute the referendum for represent- 
ation to the greatest extent possible—that is, restrict 
the function of Congress to the formulation of issues and 


the drafting of legislation, the adoption of such legis- — 


lation to be decided directly, by referendum. Congress. 
moreover, should not enjoy a monopoly of its function, 
for the private citizen is to share in it through an exten- 
sion of the right of petition, permitting him to propose 
model statutes for adoption by the electorate whenever 
he pleases. Since these are not intended to be paper 
privileges but rather. the actual mechanism of govern- 
ment, the procedures for conducting referenda and 
submitting petitions must be appropriately simplified. 
Finally. it should be enacted that every public office. 
from civil service clerk to secretary of state, be either 
elective or awarded by competitive examination, depend- 
on the duties of the post. Every public official, moreover, 
is to he subject to direct recall by the citizens—in con- 
trast to our present custom in the case of appointive 
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offices, from which offices men who practice the grossest 
abuses cannot be removed except at the pleasure of 
those who appointed them in the first place. 


The Prospects for Success 

If humane and responsible government were now firm- 
ly planted in our country, the question of the political 
future of the Left would not arise—for such a govern- 
ment wuuld correspond to our ideal of the Lett. The 
fact that no such government exists is not, as is often 
alleged, the guarantee of the uselessness of all political 
effort, but rather the strongest indication that political 
effort is called for. 

Almost equally feeble is the contention that the quies- 
cent, apathetic mood of the public dooms to failure any 
attempt at a genuine politics. Under our system, the pub- 
lic resigns the responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
to its elected representatives, and looks to them for 
leadership. Can it fairly be said that tose representa- 
tives have deserved more than apathy on the part of 
the public? On the contrary, it has been the deliberate 
endeavor of the bipartisan policy to discourage the in- 
terest of the electorate by composing the differences 
that are supposed to be the raison d’étre of the separate 
political parties. Public apathy was what that policy was 
designed to produce, and it has fulfilled its purpose 
admirably. But we have no reason to assume that the 
public would be equally apathetic if the real issues of 
our time were brought before them. For one thing, the 
mood of a moment in history is precisely that, and sub- 
ject to change without notice. 

The adherents of the Left should reflect that they rep- 
resent the salt and virtue of our traditions, the element 
of growth in our civilization, and the repository of the 
noblest hopes for improving the human condition. The 
strength of the Left is the strength of foresight and delib- 
erate effort, envisaging, not mere change, which comes 
of itself in any case, but genuine progress in the direc- 
tion of our best insight and inspiration. 

Every enterprise requires planning, organizing, and 
financing. Certainly the enterprise of providing our 
country with a humane politics will demand no less. 
Planning and organizing are the province of specially 
talented persons; this is the time for such persons to 
come forward and offer their services. As for financing, 
since the potential base of the party of the Left is larger 
than that of any conservative party, precisely because 
the Left consults the interests of the greater number of 
citizens, its eventual revenues can be expected to be ade- 
quate to its needs. , 

The time is past when the adherents of the Left could 
be forgiven the motto, “Think of it always. Speak of it 
never.” The time is at hand for the Left to reconstitute 
itself, put itself in mind of its basic philosophy, and 
speak out for aims that will win the dedication of cou- 
rageous and generous men. 
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accordingly, is too important a business to be scanted 
by inadequate provision of material facilities or ill-pre- 
pared and insufficiently gifted teachers. The assumption 
that a first-rate education is suitable for certain classes 
of children while a second-rate education is adequate 
for others has had, in practice, the result that might 





have been predicted—namely, that a first-rate education 
is available to no one in this country today. The most 
highly regarded schools and colleges are so overcrowded 
with students in flight from second-rate institutions that 
no single student can hope to get the personal instruc- 
tion, inspiration, and sympathy that are implied in the 
idea of educational policy upon an absolutely democratic 
apportionment of educational opportunity, as the first 
step in, raising the absolute level of education in the 
United States. The goal is to have every citizen educated 
in a college or university better than the best in existence 
at the present time. As for those who look upon a 
university education for all as a visionary or undesirable 
goal, we need only ask them why they are willing to 
confide the vote to citizens who have never had the op- 
portunity to acquire a stock of significant information, 
wide views, and a worthwhile personal philosophy in the 
only institution specifically dedicated to furthering all 
those concerns. 

Of the content of education, this much can be said: 
Those who advocate at the present time a greater em- 
phasis on technical studies, convict themselves of intel- 
lectual incapacity as well as total ignorance of the 
proper aims of education. The course of education 
offered to the young is supposed to put them in posses- 
sion of the intellectual and moral achievements of the 
race. The nation’s interest in seeing that they absorb 
that tradition-of humane accomplishment is paramount 
to any prudential considerations whatsoever—not least 
to breeding battalions of laboratory workers in competi- 
tion with the Russians. Among the disciplines useful for 
enlarging the minds and sympathies of the young, that 
portion of knowledge that falls under the heading of 
science and mathematics is indispensable—but not more 
so than literature, history, or the fine arts. 

Social responsibility and participation, We are accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of every man pursuing his per- 
sonal business as best he may, and treating the business 
of the community with sovereign contempt. Tax-evasion 
to a greater or less degree is customary among all but 
wage-earners, whom the government prudently mulcts 
at the source. Waste of public funds and abuse of public 
property is the prevailing form of adult delinquency. 
and corruption of one kind or another the endemic 
accompaniment of public office. Tt must be admitted 
that the majority of our fellow citizens have little reason 
to consider themselves full partners in the national en- 
terprise. The plain fact is that the largest number are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the few—no 
matter how their lot may be disguised by the formality 
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of the franchise and the privilege of going into debt for 
the purchase of trivial luxuries. On the other hand, those 
at the top of the heap are nurtured in a predatory ethos 
that counsels them to look out always for Number One. 
Under the circumstances, it is accounted positive virtue 
in an office-holder if he refrain from prostituting govern- 
ment in return for bribes or favors. And in the private 
sphere, the ingenious institution of the expense-account 
helps to debauch further the morals of the nation; em- 
ployers wink at its abuse, since money expended in that 
way is saved from the tax collector, while at the same 
time it helps depress the employee’s basic wage. 

The economic goals of the Left are designed to min- 
imize these forms of public and private corruption by 
removing the pressures of insecurity. But the positive 
growth of public responsibility must be undertaken at 
the same time that the entire population emerges into 
full partnership in the nation’s business, 

The removal of barriers to full participation in our 
national life is a first step. Another is the achievement 
of opportunities for participation. The forms these may 
take need be limited only by public convenience, but an 
example can be suggested which has the advantage of 
dealing with a matter of particular importance. Con- 
serving our soil, woodlands, fisheries, and game, restor- 
ing our largely polluted water supply to a desirable 
quality and temperature for our use and for the main- 
tenance of wild-life, creating extensive public pleasances 
for our refreshment, replacing unnecessary concrete and 
asphalt with greenery all over the land, beautifying our 
highways by legislating against architectural monstrosi- 
ties born of cupidity by vulgarity—these are matters that 
require the attention of the entire body of citizens, 
and that can employ their services at every level from 
planning to execution. 

Suitable social rewards. Under the present system of 
invidious personal competition—a system discounten- 
anced by Christianity, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, and the rules of common decency—the 
strong and the lucky reward themiselves from the public 
store in exact proportion to their strength and luck. 
That is, they take what they can get. But a well-ordered 
polity would reward its most useful citizens in propor- 
tion to their usefulness. The most fitting reward for use- 
fulness is the opportunity to be more useful still. Under 
the new dispensation, accordingly, the inventor and the 
healer must have laboratory facilities, and the assurance 
of speedy social application of the results of their re- 
searches. Similarly. artists, skilled social planners, and 
indeed the possessors of every useful talent, must have 
the materials they require in order to practice their 
specialties, and must have the occasions for so doing. 


Political Goals 


Tf the Left means to achieve its substantive aims. it 
must acquire effective democratic political power. Pre- 
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cept and remonstrance alone can have only the most 
negligible effect on the conduct of the men who now 
control our country. 


Organizing a party of the Left. The first step must be 
to form an articulate political party that will announce 
the aims of the Left and recruit support for those aims. 
The infant party will have no patronage to dispense and 
no favors to perform as long as it is politically power- 
less; the Left must see to it that its party never, at any 
stage of its life, dispenses patronage, engages in deals, 
nor makes promises other than those contained in its 
platform. All such goings-on, though necessary for tra- 
ditional parties, would be fatal to the party of the Left. 
It must appeal to men’s minds and hearts. It is hard to 
demonstrate such things to skeptics before the fact, but 
disinterestedness has its own peculiar strength. 


Reforming the franchise and the legislature. The iron- 
clad two-party system and the party machines, con- 
trolled by entrenched wealth and criminal syndicates, 
have made an empty formality of the suffrage. These 
monstrous growths are regular features of representative 
government in the context of our times; the only sure 
preventative for such abuses is the direct control of the 
processes of government by the electorate. 

Such direct control, to be effective, requires first that 
the vote be secured to every citizen by the most stringent 
application of the law. It is astonishing that in this 
very day millions of qualified American citizens are pre- 
vented from exercising even their formal right to vote— 
or rather it is astonishing until we consider that no se- 
rious effort has yet been made by the government to en- 
force that legal right. The Left must guarantee the 
franchise to every qualified voter, and carry on a per- 
manent campaign of education designed to enlarge the 
number of voters to the practical limit. 

The next step in the process of making the franchise 
meaningful is to substitute the referendum for represent- 
ation to the greatest extent possible—that is, restrict 
the function of Congress to the formulation of issues and 
the drafting of legislation, the adoption of such legis- 
lation to be decided directly, by referendum. Congress. 
moreover, should not enjoy a monopoly of its function, 
for the private citizen is to share in it through an exten- 
sion of the right of petition, permitting him to propose 
model statutes for adoption by the electorate whenever 
he pleases. Since these are not intended to be paper 
privileges but rather. the actual mechanism of govern- 
ment, the procedures for conducting referenda and 
submitting petitions must be appropriately simplified. 

Finally. it should be enacted that every public office. 
from civil service clerk to secretary of state, be either 
elective or awarded by competitive examination, depend- 
on the duties of the post. Every public official, moreover. 
is to he subject to direct recall by the citizens—in con- 
trast to our present custom in the case of appointive 
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offices, from which offices men who practice the grossest 
abuses cannot be removed except at the pleasure of 
those who appointed them in the first place. 


The Prospects for Success 

If humane and responsible government were now firm- 
ly planted in our country, the question of the political 
future of the Left would not arise—for such a govern- 
ment wuuld correspond to our ideal of the Left. The 
fact that no such government exists is not, as is often 
alleged, the guarantee of the uselessness of all political 
effort, but rather the strongest indication that political 
effort is called for. 

Almost equally feeble is the contention that the quies- 
cent, apathetic mood of the public dooms to failure any 
attempt at a genuine politics. Under our system, the pub- 
lic resigns the responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
to its elected representatives, and looks to them for 
leadership. Can it fairly be said that tose representa- 
tives have deserved more than apathy on the part of 
the public? On the contrary, it has been the deliberate 
endeavor of the bipartisan policy to discourage the in- 
terest of the electorate by composing the differences 
that are supposed to be the raison d’étre of the separate 
political parties, Public apathy was what that policy was 
designed to produce, and it has fulfilled its purpose 
admirably. But we have no reason to assume that the 
public would be equally apathetic if the real issues of 
our time were brought before them. For one thing, the 
mood of a moment in history is precisely that, and sub- 
ject to change without notice. 

The adherents of the Left should reflect that they rep- 
resent the salt and virtue of our traditions, the element 
of growth in our civilization, and the repository of the 
noblest hopes for improving the human condition. The 
strength of the Left is the strength of foresight and delib- 
erate effort, envisaging, not mere change, which comes 
of itself in any case, but genuine progress in the direc- 
tion of our best insight and inspiration. 

Every enterprise requires planning, organizing, and 
financing. Certainly the enterprise of providing our 
country with a humane politics will demand no less. 
Planning and organizing are the province of specially 
talented persons; this is the time for such persons to 
come forward and offer their services. As for financing, 
since the potential base of the party of the Left is larger 
than that of any conservative party, precisely because 
the Left consults the interests of the greater number of 
citizens, its eventual revenues can be expected to be ade- 
quate to its needs. | 

The time is past when the adherents of the Left could 
be forgiven the motto, “Think of it always. Speak of it 
never.” The time is at hand for the Left to reconstitute 
itself, put itself in mind of its basic philosophy. and 
speak out for aims that will win the dedication of cou- 
rageous and generous men. 
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IN MARCH 1959, I hunted through the 
Sears-Roebuck sales catalogue for something to throw 
around my nakedness when | emerged from the bath 
or lounged around the house, an economical garment to 
double as a beach robe. I finally ordered J934: white 
terrycloth, full back, worn with or without a belt, three- 
quarter length sleeves, shipping weight 1 lb. 12 oz. Over 
the left breast was a green, yellow, red and blue emblem, 
a garish enough flower for a rebel coat of arms. 

I give the preceding account in all its triviality because 
three months later, on June 16, the versatile robe became 
something more than either Sears or I had intended; it 
became a provocative “kimona” around which revolved 
considerable consternation on the part of certain public 
officials and a great deal of reassessment on my part. 

The first link between the robe and my intellectual 
processes was my declination to pay income taxes be- 
cause most of the money goes for H-bombs and other 
combustibles capable of setting off conflagrations which 
cannot be extinguished by the average hook-and-ladder 
company. I balk at the notion of contributing so directly 
to making atomic hash of others and perhaps of my own 
wonderful self. The final bond was forged by the early 
hours kept by those who execute the orders of the 
United States government. They, apparently, do not 
require as much sleep as I do. Perhaps if I had business 
as important to attend to—bringing in the Body—I 
would not need so much sleep, either, or I would forego 
it for the important job I had to perform. Justice, I 
suppose, never slumbers, and she must demand the same 
insomnia of her bondmen. But I, not being affiliated in 
any way with justice or the Department of Justice, was 
sleeping soundly and in my accustomed nudity when the 
doorbell rang at 6:30 a. m. I slipped into the bargain 
bathrobe and stumbled to the door. 

Two somber men stood there. As if they were in some 
way hooked to the hinges, they flipped open their identi- 
fication wallets as soon as the door began to swing open. 
[I did not bother to examine their credentials, accepting 
their word that they were U. S. marshals. I invited them 
in. They were all brusqueness and business as they sat on 
the edge of the sofa to which I waved them. 

“We have an order for your arrest,” said one, and 
thrust toward me a blue-covered legal looking document. 

I was startled. For eleven years, my husband, Wally, 
and I had neither paid withholding taxes nor filed any 
forms. fully aware that we were operating on a brink of 
imprisonment policy. Wally managed to find work that 
did not come under withholding tax provisions. I was, 
therefore. able to claim him as my dependent and 
could earn up to about twenty-five dollars on any one 
job with no tax withheld. T usually held a couple of 
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such jobs and so earned a taxable income. Then, several 
years ago, the revenuers tardily checked on two part- 
time jobs I had held simultaneously from 1952 to 1955 
and began billing me for a sum which finally mounted 
to $959.83, including penalties for interest and fraud. 
And in March I had been served with a summons to 
appear at the Internal Revenue office in Philadelphia 
with my records. Our procedure all along had been not 
to cooperate with the collection of information, and we 
felt we would probably not cooperate with an arrest. 
Protest through individual income-tax refusal appears to 
most folks about as effective as scooping out the Pacific 
Ocean with a spoon; it seemed even more hopeless to 
dump each spoonful of water into a tunnel which led 
hack to the ocean. I had refused even to accept the sum- 
mons and had heard no more from that quarter. In 
spite of Wally’s warnings that “you never can tell what 
those guys will do,” I think that way down [ had come 
to disbelieve that I could ever be considered enough of a 
threat or an affront to the government to stir up any- 
thing more than this kind of bureaucratic feinting. But 
even with the best intentions in the world of going to 
jail, I would have been startled to be awakened at 6:30 
a. m. to be told that I was under arrest. 

When the marshals offered me the order I said, “I 
am not interested in that,” keeping my hands tightly 
clasped in my lap. I tried, in words which sounded hack- 
neyed to my ears, to explain my position briefly. 

“We are not interested in that,” they said. “You can 
tell it to the judge.” 

“I would be glad to tell it to the judge,” I said, “if he 
will come to see me. But I do not wish to go to jail to 
tell him these things. I am not paying taxes because the 
overwhelming percentage of the budget goes for war 
purposes. I do not wish to participate in any phase of 
the collection of such taxes. I do not even want to act as 
if I think that anyone, including the government, has a 
right to punish me for an act which I consider honor- 
able. I cannot come with you.” 

There was less fuss than I had thought there might be. 
Clearly, these men had studied my dossier and were un- 
doubtedly informed of my friendship with Maurice 
McCrackin, tax-refusing minister, who had just com- 
pleted a six months sentence for the same offense. Mac 
had not been at all clerical—they’d had to carry him 
into court each time. And Wally they knew about, too— 
his 33 months in prison after walking out of Civilian 
Public Service camp during World War IT, the 108-day 
fast (with force-feeding by tube) which had preceded 
his release. 

At any rate. they seemed not inclined to philosophize. 
After a few appeals to my common sense, the sterner of 
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the two marshals said mildly, “Well, if you won’t come 
with us we'll have to carry you in.” He left to summon 
a red car. 

I realized that I was actually going to jail. And, at 
that point, I became acutely conscious of the robe. 
Should I quietly excuse myself, get dressed, then return 
to take up my recalcitrant position? It would have been 
simpler, of course, if they had left and made their en- 
trance again, with me fully aware that they meant bus- 
iness. Debating the question, I went to the bathroom, 
brushed my teeth, ran a comb through my hair. These 
simple acts of grooming brought me back to reality 
sufficiently to realize that I might be spirited away. 
Wally was off on a sales trip, and I had no way of reack- 
ing him. | put the cap back on the toothpaste and went 
to the telephone, which is on a wall between the dining 
room and the kitchen, a considerable distance down 
a long, high-ceilinged hallway from the living room 
where I'd left the deputy. I was still on the phone when 
I heard the click of the door announcing reinforcements. 
There was a tentative, “Mrs. Nelson,” as though there 
was some fear I might be in too delicate a position to 
be barged in on. As I raced to get information to a 
friend, the deputies and two policemen converged on 
me. Other policemen trooped in. I remember saying 
as I hung up, “I’m surrounded.” 

Seven law enforcement officers had stalked in. I sat 
on the stool beneath the telephone, my back literally to 
the wall, the seven hemming me about in a semicircle. 
All of them appeared over six feet tall, and al]l of them 
were annoyed. 

“Look,” said one, “you’re gonna go anyway. You might 
as well come peaceful.” 

There they stood, ready and able to take me at any 
moment. But no move was made. The reason was 
obvious. 

“Why don’t you put your clothes on, Mrs. Nelson?” 
This was a soft spoken plea from the more benign dep- 
uty. “You’re not hurting anybody but yourself.” His 
pained expression belied the assertion. 

One policeman snorted when I attempted to say that 
they needn’t take me at all. 

The benign deputy made a last try. “Do you believe in 
God, Mrs. Nelson?” Irrationally, stalling for time, I 
asked, “Are you asking me as an individual or as an 
official?” 

The marshal answered as if the question were not at 
all out of the ordinary, at least no more than the whole 
situation. 

“I’m asking you as an individual.” 

“No,” I said. 

Taken aback, he did not go on to explain the connec- 
tion he had evidently been going to establish between 
God and dressing for arrest. 

When the affairs of men have reached a stalemate, 
there seems always some man of action to come forward. 
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There was such a one among the seven. He was not a 
member of a debating society. These questions had noth- 
ing to do with him. I cannot describe his physical 
appearance, for he was not a face or a personality; he 
was a no-nonsense voice and a pair of strong arms. 

“Listen, we don’t have to beg her to do anything. 
We'll just take her the way she is, if that’s the way she 
wants it.” He snapped a pair of handcuffs around my 
wrists and, with another pair of brawny arms, half car- 
ried, half dragged me down the hall, the other five 
trooping after. In the street, the no-nonsense transporter 
delighted in maneuvering me into a position to expose 
the nakedness under the robe. One of the unencumbered 
tried desperately to arrange my limbs so that the robe 
would fall circumspectly and unrevealingly about my an- 
kles. On my part there was a fleeting anxiety about the 
exhibition, but I was too engrossed in anticipating next 
steps to worry overmuch, especially as, at that early 
hour, there were few around to gawk. I thought fleet- 
ingly of Corbett Bishop, World War II C. O. who prac- 
tised such consistent noncooperation that he suffered 
a roach to go down with the mush he was being tube fed. 
I did not shift from the spot where I was dumped on the 
floor of the paddy wagon as we drove down Market 
Street to the Federal Court Building. 

When the doors opened, I continued to sit. My 
thoughts were like buckshot, so scattered they didn’t hit 
anything or, when they did, made little dent. The robe 
was a huge question mark placed starkly after some 
vexing problems. 

Why am I going to jail? Why am I going to jail in a 
bathrobe? What does it matter in the scheme of things 
whether or not you put on your clothes? Are you not 
making, at best, a futile gesture, at worst, flinging your- 
self against something which does not exist? Is freedom 
more important than justice? Of what does freedom of 
the human spirit consist, that quality on which I place 
so much stress? How important is the exercise of that 
freedom if it conflicts or seems to conflict with the 
maintenance of the dignity of other individuals or of 
institutions? Was it enough, in any case, to have made 
the gesture of refusing to pay for weapons of destruc- 
tion? What was the purpose of extending that gesture to 
such complete noncooperation with legally constituted 
authority? Was it only a gesture? How much is one de- 
meaning himself when he kowtows either to authority 
or to custom, in short to myths? When one does not 
yield is he simply being rigid, humorless, arrogant, or is 
he defending that innermost place, the last sanctuary of 
selfness? 

And all these questions turned around a basic ques- 
tion: Who am I? If I could know who I was, at least who 
I conceived myself to be, then I would be able to ap- 
proach those other questions. 

The same two stalwarts yanked me from the van, hard- 
ly giving me time to alight under my own power had I 
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wished to do so. They divined my attitude correctly. I 
was becoming increasingly rigid as the situation became 
more ridiculous and I less certain of myself. They car- 
ried me by the elbows down a long corridor and up a 
flight of stairs to an elevator. One patiently endured 
while the other impatiently endured. I really did relate 
to the two men at one point. I realized how heavy an 
almost inert body can be as I saw the perspiration run 
down their faces. But did they have any conception of 
how difficult it was for me to be carried? They let me 
slide to the floor in the elevator, from where, fortunately, 
it was only a few steps to the cell. They sat me on the 
bench and left, vastly relieved to have finished their 
part in the business. 

I did not know the time. I did not know precisely 
what charges had been lodged against me. I did not 
know when I was to be tried. I had the beginnings of a 
nagging headache. I had been plopped onto a wooden 
bench which ran along two sides of the tiny barred cell. 
There was a toilet and a washstand with a drinking 
fountain attachment. This was the first time I had been 
in such a cage, having been confined in ordinary rooms 
in previous jail experiences. A narrow corridor ran be- 
tween the cell row and the outside wall. I contemplated 
dappled bits of sunlight scurrying through the venetian 
blinds covering the window opposite the cell. I could 
not see anyone, but I heard the murmur of voices around 
one end of the hall where, I supposed, were the admin- 
istrative offices. 

I was just soaking things in. I was feeling more sensi- 
tive about the robe, not being quite able to determine 
its role in the affair. I did come to one conclusion. 
Until IT made up my mind about what I was doing and 
why. I would continue in the most extreme position. I 
would not do anything, only suffer what was done to me. 
Almost as if I had divined what was coming, I resolved 
not to leave the cell under my own power for any reason 
whatsoever except to go home. I remembered almost 
excrutiatingly an experience in the Cincinnati County 
jail on a charge of disorderly conduct for trying to gain 
admission to an amusement park which barred Negroes. 
I did not eat during the nine days. IT would not wear 
the prison uniform. But, thinking I was exercising what 
degree of freedom T had, T wandered about the floor at 
will and bounced downstairs to see visitors. But there 
was always the agony of afterwards. I could not endure 
heing dragged upstairs each time, and returning volun- 
tarily was degrading. 

Se. when the deputy interrupted my reverie to an- 
nounce visitors. whom T could see in the waiting room, T 
told him I would leave only to be released. He shrugged 
his shoulders and left. Well. T thought. they’re not going 
to get themselves into a stew about this. 

Tn a few minutes T heard a hearty. “Well. good morn- 
ine.” Two fellow pacifists. one of them also a tax refuser. 


had heen permitted to come to me. since T would not eo 
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to them. I asked them what was uppermost in my mind, 
what they’d do about getting properly dressed. They 
said that this was something I would have to settle for 
myself. | sensed that they thought it the better part of 
wisdom and modesty for me to be dressed for my appear- 
ance in court. They were more concerned about the 
public relations aspect of getting across the witness than 
I was. They were also genuinely concerned, I knew, 
about making their actions truly nonviolent, cognizant 
of the other person’s feelings, attitudes and readiness. I 
I was shaken enough to concede that I would like to 
have my clothes at hand, in case I decided I would feel 
more at ease in them, The older visitor, a dignified man 
with white hair, agreed to go for the clothes in a taxicab. 

They left, and on their heels came another visitor. She 
had been told that in permitting her to come up, the 
officials were treating me with more courtesy than I was 
according them. It was her assessment that the chief 
deputy was hopeful that someone would be able to 
hammer some sense into me, and was willing to make 
concessions in that hope. But he had misjudged the 
reliance he might place in her—she was not as critical 
as the men. She did not know what she would do, but 
she thought she might wish to have the strength and 
the audacity to carry through in the vein in which I 
had started. 

And she said, “You know, you look like a female 
Gandhi in that robe. You look, well, dignified.” 

That was my first encouragement. Everyone else had 
tended: to make me feel like a fool of the first water, 
had confirmed fears I already had on that score. My 
respect and admiration for Gandhi, though not unfrit- 
ical, was deep. And if I in any way resembled him in 
appearance I was prepared to try to emulate a more 
becoming state of mind. I reminded myself, too, that I 
had on considerably more than the loincloth in which 
Gandhi was able to greet kings and statesmen with ease. 
I need not be unduly perturbed about wearing a robe 
into the presence of an his honor. 

T had, I think. been immobilized partly by a sense of 
my own failures as a human being. Here was I. still strug- 
gling with the meaning of my own life and standing, 
it seemed sometimes. on dead center. How. then, did T 
have the effrontery to question a whole way of life that 
had been evolved slowly and painfully through the ages 
by the accumulated wisdom of mankind? How could I 
presume to have so much of the truth that I would defy 
constituted authority? What made me so certain of 
myself in this regard? T was not certain. But it seemed to 
me that if T should see only one thing clearly, it was 
not necessary to see all things clearly in order to act on 
that one thing. 

One pinpoint of clarity was that it was time for man 
to grow out of the short pants of barbarism. of settling 
things hy violence. and at least to get into the knee 
breeches of honestly seeking and trying ways more fitted 
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to his state as a human. To take life, especially in cold- 
blooded, organized fashion, seems to me to be the prov- 
ince of no man and of no government. In the end, no 
government can do it—it is only men who fire guns, drop 
atom bombs, pierce with bayonets. If an entity called 
government could slay another such entity, no great 
harm would be done and maybe even good would come 
of it—at least the destruction of files of papers. My 
repudiation of violence is not based on any convention- 
ally or conveniently religious motivation. I cannot say 
that it is against God’s will, since I do not know that 
there is a god, nor would | be able in any case to assume 
that I was conversant with his will. But I do not con- 
sider, either, that men are gods, that they should deter- 
mine when another man should die. I do not consider 
that I am capable of such judgments, either of my own 
volition or at the command of others. Such behavior in 
others I abhor, but may not be able to affect. I can con- 
trol my own behavior. And I do not think that my par- 
ticipation in stupid or immoral acts can add to’ my 
stature as an individual—I think, rather, that it might 
detract, take me even further afield from the discovery 
of myself. : 

It may be that most people think it necessary, if 
wicked and perhaps self-defeating, to build atom bombs 
to drop on such races of devils as inhabit Hiroshimas. 
We must save our skins, protect our way of life. Let ‘me 
first excise the horns from my own head, since it was 
made, I think, for something besides butting. Besides, 
I cannot accept any package labeled “way of life,” only 
those particular values which seem to me worth protect- 
ing, and I must protect them in a way which seems 
fitting to those values. 

Suppose, though, that most citizens eagerly pay their 
money into the government’s war chest before the tax 
deadline, and some sacrificially give more than their 
share. I have decided that this is not the best depository 
for the fruits of my labor. But believing as I do I must, 
it seems, comply in order to uphold the system of law 
and to act in concert with my fellows. Holding that law 
can be an aid but never a substitute for individual integ- 
rity, responsibilty, and perception, I want immediately 
to know: In concert for what? If it seems that the pur- 
pose of the united action is to create misery, cannot, in 
fact, have any other effect, then I must decline my part 
in the performance. In order for men to live together, 
it seems efficient for them to work out bodies of regula- 
tions. But efficiency can in no way supplant morality. Is 
the height of man’s being obedience to the common 
will? I think it a higher purpose to live in a creatively 
oriented relationship than to adopt a slavish attitude 
toward rules and regulations. I think it the worst part of 
folly to be so enamored of acting in unison that T am 
herded into acting inhumanly. 

If those with opposing beliefs hold them so strongly, 
they have at least the same choice of throwing their 
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whole weight into bringing about that state of affairs 
which they espouse. Not by bringing me tv heel, but by 
giving all they have to their own visions. I cannot think 
that the measure of one’s belief is the extent to which 
he tries to coerce others into believing it or acting upon 
it, but the extent to which he is willing to sacrifice for 
it himself. If, for instance, 1 am, because of my well- 
intentioned but mistaken notions, depriving the Depart- 
ment of Defense of ten dollars per year for making a 
guided missile, why does not someone convinced of the 
necessity of the weapon come forward and voluntarily 
make up that ten dollars? Is it not mere pettiness to 
insist that | would stand to be “protected” by this sac- 
rifice? (I would also stand to be annihilated by it.) 
The money spent trying to make me comply could be 
squandered, instead, on the purposes for which my tax 
money would be used. 

But, no, this non-compliance constitutes an affront 
which cannot be ignored. It is no doubt the fear that 
even one insignificant defiance will produce a rent in 
the whole fabric, and that the cloth may some day be 
beyond repair. Perhaps we do not need the garment at 
all and should throw it into the rag bag before it is 
completely in tatters. If the idea I champion is worth- 
less, not many will be impressed to follow suit and my 
intransigence can be regretted, deplored and suffered. 
If, on the other hand, only the law keeps most people 
from acting with me, then this must be the worst kind 
of despotism—it must be the minority who are keeping 
the majority in line with the whip of the law. Or per- 
haps everyone is being kept in line with the whip, and 
no one dares look the thing in the face for what it is. 

Most people who take any notice of my position are 
appalled by my lawbreaking and not at all about the 
reasons for my not paying taxes. Instead of trying to 
make me justify my civil disobedience, why do they not 
question themselves and the government about a course 
of action which makes billions available for weapons, 
but cannot provide decent housing and education for a 
large segment of the population? Actually, many people 
seem envious that I have for so long been able to “get 
away with it”, with not paying taxes. I wonder what 
would happen if the income tax laws were repealed to- 
morrow. Let everyone be sent a statement of what his 
fair share would be, to be paid on a voluntary basis. 
How many of the people who bark at me, “Do you think 
you should use the highways if you won’t pay taxes?” 
would send in their assessments? 

Anyway, because I believe that it is more important 
to do what is right than what is lawful or expedient, I 
have declined to pay the tax. All right, then, having de- 
termined this course of action for yourself, should 
you not be willing to accept punishment for your defi- 
ance? Why should I? T have stated that 1) I believe 
this particular measure to be so intolerable that I cannot 
abide by it; 2) I believe that I have every right, nay, 
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every responsibility, to act according to my best judg- 
ment, not waiting for one-hundred and fifty million 
others to concur, This one act may not lead inevitably to 
a good end, but I do not see that it can lead to a bad 
one. Why should I expect or accept punishment for ex- 
ercising my best judgment? | was not a whit more con- 
trite when the marshals came to arrest me than when 
I first declined to pay the tax. Would I go peaceably in 
order to show my compatriots that I do not utterly de- 
spise them and their institutions? If I must go to jail in 
order to demonstrate my respect, then they will have to 
believe as they believe; if I should go to jail willingly 
for that, I should undoubtedly end up despising myself 
at least. And how can one have respect for others with- 
out self-respect ? 

I think that what I was saying with my robe was that 
I was doing what I thought right. I was convinced 
enough to feel that it would be good if others were 
moved to do likewise. But I some time ago gave up the 
notion that it was my province to reform the world. But 
I think that if I have helped to start a fire, the first 
thing I must do is stop adding fuel to it. I could not very 
well help going to jail when seven strong men were de- 
termined I should go, but I did not wish them to think 
for a moment that I was on their side. You will do what 
you think you should, what you have been ordered to 
do, but I shall not help you do it, no, not even to the 
extent of getting dressed so that you may feel more com- 
fortable in your mission. If a law is bad or unjust, is not 
every phase of its enforcement simply an extension of 
the law and to be as greatly resisted? 

I wanted passionately, perhaps grimly, to be myself. 
Somewhere that self existed, independent of, though 
cognizant of, al] other selves, a being and a striving to 
be in inevitable loneliness. I wanted to strip to the skele- 
ton and clothe it with my own humanity, my own mean- 
ing. Some parts of that self could be satisfied only in the 
context of other selves, but that participation would 
have to be voluntary, whether bound to other selves in 
marriage, social club, or government. There is no col- 
lective conscience. I think it is too bad that anyone 
should suppose that holding me within their bounds, 
forcing me to do what they think is good, is within 
their prerogatives. It is no palliative that they do it im- 
personally, without having thought through anything, 
but only because actions have become automatic through 
codification. I saw a movie about a woman who was put 
to death by the state in a gas chamber. Not the man who 
dissolved the crystals, nor the man who pulled the 
switch, nor the woman who sat guard to keep the pris- 
oner from killing herself, nor the priest who heard her 
last confession. nor the governor who might have com- 
muted the sentence. not one was anxious to have any 
part in that degrading performance. And yet each swal- 
lowed his revulsion like vomit and, when he could not 
be saved by some decree, played out his part. 
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It is, as far as I can see, an unpleasant fact that we can- 
not avoid decision-making. We are not absolved by fol- 
lowing the dictates of a mentor or of a majority. For we 
then have made the decision to do that—have concluded 
because of belief or of fear or of apathy that this is the 
thing which we should do or cannot avoid doing. And 
we then share in the consequences of any such action. 
Are we doing more than trying to hide our nakedness 
with a fig leaf when we take the view expressed by a 
friend who belonged to a fundamental religious sect? At 
the time he wore the uniform of the United States Ma- 
rines. “’'m not helping to murder,” he said. “I’m carry- 
ing out the orders of my government, and the sin is not 
mine.” I could never tell whether there was a bitter 
smile playing around his lips or if he was quite earnest. 
It is a rationalization commonly held and defended. It 
is a comforting presumption, but it still appears to me 
that, while the seat of government is in Washington, the 
seat of conscience is in me. It cannot be voted out of 
office by one or a million others. 


I had not answered all the questions when I was 
wheeled into the courtroom in an office chair mounted 
on casters. I had not even asked all the questions. 

But I had asked and answered enough to be able io 
leave behind me the brown paper bag holding my 
clothes. The commissioner received me in my robe. A 
friend who was in the courtroom noted that I was “brave 
but halting.” Even so, it was necessary for me to sup- 
press a smile or two. The consequences for me might be 
grave, but it was a comical situation. 

The commissioner cited the law which empowered 
him to imprison me for a year and fine me a thousand 
dollars, or both. But he did not wish, he said, to be the 
first to commit a person to jail for flouting the law. He 
gave me until the following Friday, this was Tuesdav, 
to comply with the court order. 


At 2 p. m. Friday I was at the ironing board, rather 
nostalgic that this might be the the last time I would 
perform that humble task for some time. In baggy blue 
jeans, I was disreputably but more respectably dressed 
than I had been three days before. But they did not 
come for me. Some weeks later I learned from a news 
release that charges had been dropped, since it could 
not be proven that I owed anything. (I was not, as a 
matter of fact, arrested for net paying the tax, but for 
contempt arising from refusal to show records.) Still, 
in my Christmas mail there was a bill from the Internal 
Revenue Service for $950.01. 

If this was the prelude to another abduction, I can 
only hope that those attached to the court will have 
achieved that degree of nonchalance which I think I 
have attained regarding proper court attire. Or that 
they will at least first send out their intelligence agents 
to scout for more favorable circumstances for taking me 
into custody. 
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CONVERSATIONS 
WITH A CONGOLESE 
CONGRESSMAN 


ANN MORRISSETT 


THE ONE NOTE of insistence running 
through Jean Weregemere’s interviews here was that the 
Congo needs help—but. The “but” is important, because 
behind it is the “African soul,” the extreme sensitivity 
(particularly among African leaders) to any kind of 
condescension, the reluctance to appear to be begging, 
the desire to prove their independence and capabilities, 
and above all the determination not to submit to any- 
thing which might be construed as foreign domination 
or neo-colonialism. (Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, does this sound familiar?) It is perhaps in this 
light, then, that one must view the suspicion with which 
many Congolese have viewed even United Nations inter- 
vention, particularly in the form of white soldiers who 
look very much like the ones the Congolese have been 
trying to get off their backs. 

“Get the Belgians out and things will arrange them- 
selves,” was Weregemere’s repeated recommendation 
in interviews and in private conversations. 

“All Belgians?” people asked. “Or just the military?” 

“Above all the military,” Weregemere replied. “Those 
who just want to go on making a living, let them—but 
not while meddling in our politics.” 

“And what about the Katanga? What about Tshom- 
be?” 

“The Katanga is a province like any other in the 
Congo. Without Belgian support Tshombe will fall,” 
Weregemere says, with conviction. 

“How?” 

“We shall see. First get the Belgians out.” 

A Haitian “revolutionary” visiting Weregemere told 
him that the Congolese government should send troops 
into the Katanga to “restore discipline” and force 
Tshombe to give up his “anarchy.” He illustrated this 
with a quick gesture of his hand across his throat. 

Weregemere widened his eyes. “Brother killing broth- 
er? Do you know how many innocents would be killed 
too? Oh no, mon ami, you do not understand the African 
soul. That is the French in you. We Africans prefer 
nonviolence.” 

That the “African soul” has any basic revulsion at 
killing fellow Africans may not seem evident from events 
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recent or ancient, but this statement too may perhaps 
be understood in “American” terms. The battle raged 
bitter between our North and South—and still does— 
yet vis-a-vis the outside world we all cry patriotically 
that we are Americans, and if necessary stand together 
on it. In the same way, Africans, in the face of outside 
criticism, insist on their solidarity and resent constant 
emphasis on their “tribal” differences. 

While this fraternal sentiment does not seem to pre- 
vent the Congolese from differing violently even among 
themselves, it undoubtedly expresses a genuine hope and 
desire among many, perhaps most, Africans—certainly 
among the leaders. In the same way, many Americans 
would like to force other Americans of differing opinions 
to agree with them and might even accept outside help 
temporarily (as the South did from the British) to facil- 
itate matters, yet all sides tend to consider themselves 
primarily “Americans” and “peace-loving” to boot. 

If Weregemere’s own feelings about brotherhood are 
more pronounced than some, this may be due in part to 
his Catholic background. Educated to the age of 12 in 
mission schools in the eastern province of the Kivu, 
Jean Weregemere still considers himself a faithful Cath- 
olic Christian, although in several conversations he made 
a point of emphasizing the word “Christian” rather than 
“Catholic.” Sent to a Belgian school for the “aristocracy” 
in Bukavu, the capital of the Kivu, Weregemere studied 
for three more years, then returned to the Catholics for 
further education until the age of 19. Following this 
he took two years of medical study, and at 21 became a 
clerk in the court of justice at Bukavu, where he re- 
mained for several years until he was mobilized for the 
army during World War II. Due to political activities he 
had begun to engage in, he was not accepted by the 
army and was put instead into war production under 
the civil draft. After a year of this he went to work for 
a printer as copyreader and accountant, and _ later 
worked for several years for a real estate company. 

Meanwhile, he took correspondence courses in ac- 
counting, commerce, and law, and was active in a non- 
racial association called UNECO, which was ostensibly 
cultural but actually—like all such groups then, savs 
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Weregemere—political. This organization was dissolved 
when the Belgian authorities began persecuting its 
white members, and in 1948 Weregemere was fired from 
his job, for political activity. 


As it was almost impossible to find work in the Kivu 
after this, he went to Ruanda-Urundi with his family. 
There he worked for a small accounting firm, and be- 
came president of a sports organization and cultural 
circle. 

“You mean a political group?” I asked. 

Weregemere smiled, and continued with his story. In 
1956, he was expelled from Ruandi-Urundi for political 
activities, and returned to the Kivu with his family, 
threatening to leave them to the government to support 
if he was unable to find some kind of work. (By this 
time Weregemere had the seventh of his nine children.) 
The Belgian authorities tried to extract a promise from 
him to abandon political activity, and he got an account- 
ant’s job. 

“Did you say you wouldn’t be politically active?” 

“T didn’t say yes and I didn’t say no,” he replied. 

In 1958, CEREA (Centre Régroupement Africain), 
now one of the major political parties of the Congo, 
was formed by Weregemere and eleven other Africans. 
Weregemere refused the presidency for security reasons, 
but accepted the vice-presidency. In 1959, all twelve 
leaders were arrested, but released. In October 1959, 
Weregemere alone of this group was re-arrested and 
imprisoned for three weeks. Patrice Lumumba and the 
present Commissioner of Youth Affairs, Nzuzzi, were 
also arrested. 

On his release, Weregemere was under surveillance 
for six weeks at Stanleyville. (This was equivalent to 
being in exile, since he was out of his province, where he 
had been active.) After the riots of early 1959, the Bel- 
gians had come around to agree to belated token elec- 
tions in the provinces, and Weregemere’s name was put 
up for the municipal council in Bukavu. His wife 
stood in his place, and was elected in December by a 
great majority, even though Weregemere himself had 
urged boycotting these elections. 

In January and February of this year, after the sudden 
Belgian deision to free the Congo, Weregemere accom- 
panied Lumumbu and other African political leaders to 
the Round Table conferences at Brussels. With Kasha- 
muru and Bisukiro he represented the leadership of 
CEREA, the party of the Kivu. He was then elected Dep- 
uty to the Parliament, and, following independence, was 
named Commissioner of Public Relations to accompany 
Lumumba’s first expedition to the United Nations. Ten 
minutes before his departure from the United States, 
Lumumba appointed Weregemere to remain for a week 
or so to serve as liaison between the Congolese govern- 
ment and American business, foundation, and govern- 
mental officials. 
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Weregemere then proceeded on a round of appoint- 
ments between Washington and New York with rep- 
resentatives of such diverse groups as the African-Ameri- 
can Institute, the American Committee on Africa, the 
African-American Students Foundation, the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, the Rockefeller Foundation, the American 
Society of African Culture, the State Department, the 
I.C.A. and a number of business and banking firms. The 
last put at his disposal at least three (I counted) plush 
limousines-with-chauffeur, which he took only limited 
advantage of, and pressed him with offers of favors and 
gifts, which he refused except when it was almost impos- 
sible to do so. A Belgian-American investment banker 
named Vander Meersch,* in particular, followed him 
around, accompanied him to Washington, and saw him 
off, at the airport, in a Rolls-Royce that would have 
made the front page of the Daily News if only it had 
been Soviet-owned. 

“This type bothers me a bit,” Weregemere confided 
to me. “But I guess he means well.” 

“Do you think he might be sort of spying on you?” I 
suggested half-jokingly. 

Weregemere shrugged. “The Congo is rich—he wants 
business. But who knows?” 

Weregemere stated frequently that he did not see eye 
to eye with Lumumba, that he was of an “opposition” 
party, and there lay behind this the suggestion that there 
was not quite the personal adoration of Lumumba 
among his own entourage that existed, for example, in 
Castro’s, Nevertheless, Weregemere was proud of the 
fact that Lumumba had appointed him to remain in 
charge of the government’s diplomatic mission, had sent 
him cables of support and had extended his stay to an 
entire month. (It is possible that Weregemere may be 
appointed to return to the United States this fall as 
Ambassador.) 

Weregemere also made a point of stating that despite 
regional and tactical differences, African political lead- 
ers consider Lumumba their chief freedom-fighter, the 
man who did lead the struggle for independence. While 
the numerous political parties are provincial, and have 
all the divisive features that this implies, Weregemere 
is insistent that the Congo is also one, and that it is 
Lumumba’s intention to keep it that way that gains him 
the support of Parliament. 

“But a dictatorship would never be possible in the 
Congo,” Weregemere said emphatically. “You Americans 
like your personal liberty to the point of obstinacy, 
sometimes—so do we Africans.” 

Having been away through most of August, and with 
things moving so rapidly in the Congo, Weregemere 





*Son of the last Belgian Minister-Resident of the Congo, 
Ganshof Vander Meersch. 
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had little to say before his departure on the reported 
influx of literature and personnel from Communist 
countries into the Congo. He stated many times, how- 
ever, that anyone of “bonne volonté” who wished to 
work there with some needed skill was most weleome— 
and one understood that by “good will” Weregemere 
meant the desire to strengthen the Congolese in their in- 
dependence of Belgian rule and influence, in unity 
among themselves, and in constructive efforts to get the 
country on its feet. Whether these people are American 
or Russian, or of either sphere of influence, is of less 
importance at this point than how they stand on these 
issues. Unfortunately, what with the lambasting the 
American press has been giving Lumumba, and with the 
background of the U. S. alliance with Belgium in NATO, 
the Russians seem to be one jump ahead—and the Congo 
leaders, determined to assert their independence from 
American criticism and their freedom to make use of 
either side, took a Soviet plane to the August 2lst 
Security Council meetings. 

“What about that Soviet airplane?” Weregemere’ was 
asked several times on a radio program. 

“It was there and they took it,” said Weregemere 
cryptically. 

While it is unlikely that he himself knew further 
details at that time, he might also have mentioned that 
the Congolese delegation had asked to return with the 
U. N. Secretary General in his plane if he could delay 
his flight a day, and that if an American plane had been 
offered they might have taken this—but all these Cold 
War finaglings were matters of indifference to Werege- 
mere: he was here for constructive purposes, to seek out 
genuine aid for the Congo. Weregemere did refuse to go 
back on the Soviet plane, preferring to return via Air 
France with Ghana’s Ambassador to the U. N. He made 
it clear, however, that this was not a point of contention: 
he and the Congolese delegation to the Security Council 
were on separate and independent missions. 

Smear stories in the New York Daily News stated that 
the Congolese delegation had “lived it up,” probably 
on Soviet money, on their brief New York visit. The 
News did not bother to learn that Weregemere, on his 
longer mission, stayed in two very small rooms in a 
modest hotel, and received royal offers and favors from 
the State Department and business interests. 

The press has also generally not bothered to mention 
that the large number of Belgians and other whites who 
fled the Congo following the soldiers’ mutinies against 
their Belgian officers did so on the whole more for 
personal reasons, or at Belgian government insistence, 
than from actual necessity, according to Weregemere. 

“In fact we had made specific arrangements that they 
stay.” Weregemere stated. “But due to a few incidents— 
and I myself was head of the commission to investigate 
these—they panicked and fled. This created further 
panic and caused further incidents to occur, but con- 
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sidering the total population and the state both Belgians 
and Congolese were in, it is surprising there were no 
more. The press has exaggerated these greatly. Notice in 
all the newspapers, which give the impression that there 
are many sources of information, there are at the most 
one or two. These are a handful of reporters in Leopold- 
ville—and their papers have interests. There is rarely 
a disinterested journalist.” 

“Still,” I said, “one can’t say that they’re all lying 
and that none of these ‘atrocities’ have occurred.” 

“Listen, ma fille,” said Weregemere, “soldiers are 
savages everywhere. And ours are not generally literate, 
in spite of the long civilizing mission of the Belgians; 
they do not make fine distinctions between Belgians and 
other whites. And they had been told by the Belgian 
officers that independence did not apply to them. One 
hears now only of the terrible things some of the Congo- 
lese soldiers did; yet I saw with my own eyes the ships 
of Belgian troops ready to land at Leo just after inde- 
pendence. You know of the plane carrying Belgian sol- 
diers into the Congo which was discovered only because 
it crashed; you know of the Belgian bases; these are 
occupation forces, we are a free country.” 

I told him of Life magazine’s articles on the good 
white teachers and mssionaries being ravaged and chased 
by the primitive Congolese, and the picture documen- 
tations. 

“I would like to know exactly where those pictures 
were taken and under what exact circumstances,” said 
Weregemere. 

“Even Life, however,” I added, “stated that,many of 
the Congolees stood by in wonder and fear as the whites 
fled, thinking that perhaps the Belgian authorities were 
evacuating them so that the blacks would be bombed.” 

“Perhaps they were,” he said. Throughout our con- 
versations it was clear that Weregemere had no love 
for the Belgian authorities. He frequently referred to 
Belgian lies and Belgian indifference to African lives. 

“T pointed out to an American journalist an African 
lying in the street with his throat slit by a Belgian sol- 
dier,” said Weregemere. “ ‘Why don’t you take a picture 
of that?’ I asked him. ‘Why don’t you write about that in- 
stead of getting your information from the Belgians?’ ” 

The bitterness expressed by Weregemere—although 
he is generally a good-natured and unembittered person 
—about the present excitement among Americans over 
Congolese “atrocities” is comparable to the bitterness 
many Cubans feel about current American concern over 
Cuban errors or excesses when we bore them so quietly 
under the former rulers. 

“But let’s concern ourselves together with construc- 
tive considerations,” says Weregemere. “The Congo is 
rich, but in many cases only the Belgians know even 
where the riches are. And they have taken our money, 
left our economy disorganized. We need all the help we 
can get—from people of good will.” 
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vote for liberation! VOTE FOR LIBERATION! 


“Money is the blood of the poor,” said Leon Bloy, meaning that 
for the poor money buys, not luxuries, but necessities 


and the means of physical sustenance itself. 


Liberation needs money for its sustenance. No more than any other journal 


of opinion can it support itself on subscriptions alone. 


Despite the most stringent economies, once a year we have to ask 


our readers to send us contributions over and above their subscriptions. 
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If you believe in any of the things Liberation stands for, or even if you 
don’t, but would like to see Liberation continue in existence, 


we ask you to give us your help. 


Perhaps you have decided how you are going to vote in 
the coming elections, or perhaps you will not vote. In any case, there is one 


way you can express your convictions. Vote for Liberation! 


Vote by sending us a contribution! Do it today! Send it to 


Liberation, 110 Christopher Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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